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If so 


RE you planning to move? 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 

ahead of time because subscription lists 


have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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; VERY sixty seconds, day and night throughout the year, 500 cattle, 
24. calves, 30 sheep and 1,500 hogs go to their death, most of them 
in so barbarous a fashion as to turn the human stomach. 


While we applaud with all our hearts those packers who have already 
adopted humane killing techniques, we must condemn with equal vigor 
those thousands of slaughter houses in which livestock are still being killed 
by the most cruel methods imaginable. 


In the Congress of the United States there is real hope in the printed 
words of House Bill 8308. As a friend of animals, you can further that 
hope by writing to Congressman John W. McCormack, Majority Leader, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., and urge him to bring H. R. 
8308 out for quick action and, we hope, passage in the House. 


Mr. John C. Macfarlane, Director of Livestock Conservation, and other 
staff members will be in Washington when Congress reconvenes and do 
everything in their power to obtain passage of H. R. 8308. Our Society 
is encouraging continued study of several new devices for humane stunning 
which, if successful, would obviate the packers’ claim that humane stunning 
is too expensive. 


The slaughter-house people of Rome were told recently, by Pope Pius 
XII, that everything possible must be done to minimize the suffering of 
those animals about to be slaughtered. 


We are determined to do no less. 


This legislation, if enacted with your help, will lighten your heart and 
please the Master who placed these animals in our keeping. 


E. H.. 
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Weather 


By Jewell Casey 


HE groundhog, it is true, has received far more publicity 

than any other animal forecaster, however there are many 
others, including both wild and domesticated. 

In the early days of this country, when each person was his 
own weatherman, predictions depended largely on the actions 
of various animals, birds, fish and insects. In one particular 
locale certain animals were observed, while in another area, 
entirely different animals were used in forecasts. This explains 
why a great many different creatures have had parts in weather 
calculations. 

The scientific weatherman today gives no credence to animals 
being able to foretell future weather changes, but does agree 
it is probable that animals feel some change in barometric 
pressure in advance, and may vary their regular habits. 

Anyway, whether scientific or otherwise, there are many 
quaint proverbs, jingles, folklore and superstitions, in which 
various members of our dumb animal friends appear. One 
pleasing example is found in Longfellow’s Evangeline, which 
reads: “All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. Bees, 
with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey Till 


You’re not the only one, buster! 


the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted Cold would 
the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Instead of listening to hourly official weather news over the 
radio or television, our ancestors heeded such homely verses as 
“Puss on the hearth with velvet paws, Sits wiping o’er her 
whiskered jaws: "Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow, Our jaunt 
must be put off tomorrow.” And “When the peacock loudly 
bawls, Soon we’ll have both rain and squalls.” 

Doubtless the bluebird is the most popular of all, the harbin- 
gers of spring, and has been used by many writers of prose and 
poetry, as well as in art. In fact “bluebird weather” is practically 
a synonym of spring. 

There are many other “signs” of spring if we are able to 
correctly read them by watching the behavior of various forms 
of wildlife. 

Even though you may not have felt any difference in the 
temperature, you can look forward to a thaw when you see your 
pet cat washing his face in the early morning, or a hog rubbing 
himself against the barn. 

And spring is very near when you observe either of the follow- 
ing: Crows, no longer in flocks, but are flying in pairs; ants 
come out from their winter quarters and begin searching for 
food and building new hills; spiders are busy spinning webs, 
and many of the birds that have been away all winter are seen, 
if not heard. 

Look out for thunder storms if bees quit working and stay 
in or near the hive; swallows fly so low they barely clear tree 
tops and cranes fly exceedingly high, and the family cat snores 
in his daytime sleep! 

A quick change in weather, which is usually from good to 
bad, can be expected if only one crow is seen flying about, or 
if seagulls remain inland, instead of flying over water, or if the 
rooster turns his tail toward the door before he crows. 

Dry weather is in prospect when you see rabbits playing in 
Open areas; quails remain in flocks, instead of pairing off and 
nest-building; and dirt-daubers build their mud cells low on walls, 
instead of high up near the eaves where they would have protec- 
tion from rain. 

You might just as well begin making preparations for rain 
when snails are crawling about in early morning; fish leap 
entirely out of the water when feeding; cats sneeze and scratch 
table legs, and bogs root in an uneasy manner. 

Early winter and exceedingly cold weather is looked for when 
bees store extra amounts of honey; fur on the dog is thicker 
than usual; wild ducks and geese hasten south by flying at night; 
pigs make deep beds and sleep together, and field larks gather 
in flocks in early autumn. 

Some of the old-timers claimed they could tell the date when 
the first frost would come! This was done by counting forty 
days ahead from the date the chirp of the katydid was heard. 
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--- Meet a dog who’s travel= 
ed 300.000 miles on ship- 
board and been around the 
scorld ten times! 


The 
the 


By Troy Garrison 


PUREBRED wirehair who paced the bridge of a new 

freighter recently entering Los Angeles Harbor, barking 

what appeared to be orders to the crew, can probably claim to 
be one of the most cosmopolitan canines in the world. 

Born in Hongkong, registered with the London Kennel Club 
and bearing the Danish name of “Trein,” he has traveled around 
the world ten times in the four years of his life, aboard Maersk 
Line Vessels calling at seaports from Singapore to Antwerp. 

Trein’s mother, Yvonne, one of the very few purebred 
wirehairs in the Orient, traveled with her owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Y. R. Tung, aboard the motorship “Trein Maersk” from San 
Francisco to Hongkong about five years ago. The ship’s master, 
Capt. Svend Stockel of Svendborg, Denmark, was so taken with 
the well-behaved little dog and did so much to make her comfort- 
able on the voyage that Mr. Tung, a Hongkong exporter, 
promised him Yvonne's first-born. 

He was as good as his word and the next time Capt. Stockel’s 
ship berthed at Hongkong, a stevedore came aboard carrying a 
month-old puppy in a box. 

Since that time, except for brief strolls on wharves in various 
parts of the globe, Trein has been on only one short shore 
excursion. At Baltimore one trip, he jumped ship and wandered 
out onto the street where his master found him a few minutes 
later, dodging cars and trying to find his way back to the only 
safe place for a seaman—his ship. 


Following that harrowing taste of life on shore, Trein has not 
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His world’s a ship. 


gone below the lower bridge deck unless accompanied by Capt. 
Stockel—and that means during the entire 300,000 miles of 
ocean voyages he’s made on four different ships. 

Now top dog on the motorship “Leda Maersk,” he finds 
nothing to complain of in leading “a dog’s life.” The chow is 
good. In the tropics he sleeps on the cool tile floor of the 
captain’s private bath and in colder climes on a sofa. Come 
Christmastime, the ship’s mail always includes several extra 
boxes of his favorite dog candy from passengers who have 
traveled on his ship. 

Capt. Stockel has a Dalmation at his home in Denmark, 
but since Trein stays with the ship even when the captain is 
in home port, he’s never learned this disturbing fact. As far 
as this spunky little “sea dog” is concerned, the world is a 
ship. It’s a one-dog world, and it belongs to the captain and 
himself! 
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Fallen Angel 


by Morris 


— could have blown me over with a zephyr when Sheila, 
who has never shown any love for cats, adopted “Angel,” 
Missy’s orphan kitten, the sole survivor of a litter of seven. Up 
to this time, it was always Mr. Blue or Pumpkin, the cat, who 
took charge of small creatures in distress; now, it was Sheila 
who fought for the right to mother, protect and entertain a 
creature of a different class. 


“Please, Sheila, let me take him for a 


The “fighting” was done in pantomime since Sheila is too 
good a friend to do either Mr. Blue or the kitten’s father bodily 
injury, but her stance, her threatening growls indicated trouble 
if they attempted to lure her baby away. 


As for the kitten, it was easy to see why Sheila was so devoted 
to him. Not only was he pretty and as cuddlesome as a kitten 
could be; he was the happiest and the gentlest little bundle of 
yellow fur anyone could ask for. The name “Angel” suited 
him perfectly—at least for the first few weeks of his life. 


Then all at once he changed. He seemed possessed by an 
6 


imp—a rowdy, biting, destructive imp that flew about the 
house, swinging on curtains, climbing up chairs, attacking Mr. 
Blue and Sheila with everything he had. Mr. Blue got very little 
rest when the kitten was in the house, but he was so delighted 
by Angel's belated attention, that he continued the pampering 
and the spoiling that Sheila had begun. In his eyes, Angel could 
do no wrong, and when the kitten used his ears for punching 
bags, Mr. Blue closed his eyes and suffered. 


Pumpkin, too, was tolerant of his son’s misbehavior. True, 
he'd switch his tail and lay back his ears when Angel clamped 
himself around a leg, biting and kicking, but not once did he 
lift a paw in discipline. So Angel grew big with much food 
from our table and self-important from too much indulgence. 


At two months, he was undisputed dictator of the barn and 
the kitchen. He'd snatch a few bites from Mr. Blue’s bowl, 
rush over to flatten himself across Sheila’s plate, growling and 
striking out when she attempted to eat around him. After he'd 
gorged himself at her expense and made a mess of her dinner, 
he'd dash to the platter reserved for Pumpkin and an older 
brother, Junior, and claw a place for himself between them. 


About this time we renamed him “Stinky” and many was the 
time he’d snagged my nylons and left tooth marks on my ankles 
that I was strongly tempted to set him back on his haunches 
with a flick to his pert, pink nose. But like the animals that 
he heckled almost constantly, I did nothing but scold—a sound 
that had no more effect upon him than the wind blowing 
through his whiskers. 


Stinky was all his name implied and it seemed he was destined 
to bully his way through life, when retribution caught up with 
him in a most unexpected way. 


I had built a fire in the little wood heater in the play room. 
All the small animals, Stinky included, were stretched out on 
the floor relaxed and enjoying the heat, when a coal popped out 
of the grate. Stinky grabbed it between his paws and then 
went straight up in the air. When he came down, he landed on 
Mr. Blue. This was it! Mr. Blue had put up with the last 
monkeyshine. Grabbing Stinky by the neck, he gave the cat a 
good shaking. The minute he finished, Sheila, who had been 
an interested observer, had a go at the recalcitrant young tom. 


While punishment was being inflicted by the dogs, Pumpkin 
sat watching, his tail lashing back and forth, his eyes narrowed 
to thin slits. I expected him to leap onto Sheila in defense of 
his son, but no. He was simply waiting his turn to join in the 
community flogging. 

When Pumpkin was through with him, Stinky was a sorry 
sight indeed. He had a long scratch down his nose, but I think 
his ego was more damaged than his hide. Crouching in a corner, 
nursing his hurts, I think he knew his day as dictator was over. 


That evening when I fed the animals, Stinky ate from his 
own dish . . . no more racing from bow! to platter . . . no more 
growling and lashing out with bared claws. Later, when they 
all were taking an after dinner nap, a time when Stinky got 
in his best licks, he went off and amused himself with a ball of 
paper. 

Since the day of his comeuppance, Stinky’s manners have 
improved immensely. In fact, he’s such a nice cat that we've 
dropped the name Stinky and refer to him now as “Baby.” 
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How Monty 
Adopted 


By Catharine Curtis Windle 


FY‘ years ago my husband and I bought a house in New 
Hampshire among the mountains. We had no animals, 
but often wished we had a dog. 

One beautiful September morning we decided to go for a 
ride. At the garage a small, strange dog came to us. He was 
friendly and smelled of us as we patted him. I said to my 
husband, “When we go away, he will probably go home.” We 
wondered where he had come from since our nearest neighbor 
was a mile away. 

As we drove out of the yard, he followed us. The faster 
we went, the faster he rani. 

“This is cruelty to animals,” I said. “We must take him in.” 

We stopped the car and opened the door. With no word 
from us, the little fellow leaped in. He has been our dog ever 
since. We searched the papers and listened to the radio for a 
lost dog. But no one ever claimed him. 

He did not know a word of English, had no name, was not 
housebroken and was terrified of the cellar. He had on an old, 
worn collar that was too tight. He was infested with fleas, had 
worms, was thin, hungry, thirsty, and looked as though he had 
been wandering for days. The only things he knew were a 
whistle and a tap on the window. These he obeyed instantly. 

We took him to a veterinary. He said, “The dog is about 
six months old because he is cutting his second teeth.” He 
pulled out some porcupine quills, gave us some medicine and 
told us how to care for him. Then he said, “He is a nice dog 
and good to handle. He could be ugly.” 

“See the faith he has in you,” I answered. 

“No,” he replied, “it is the faith he has in you.” 

His intelligence is remarkable. In one day he learned his 
name. In two nights he was housebroken. The cellar always 
holds terror for him. If coaxed to go down, he hides under 
the table. When carried in our arms to the cellar door, he 
will cry and struggle. He often visits all the registers and looks 
down and sniffs and growls. 

He is very handsome and looks like a purebread of some 
kind, or a cross of two pure breeds. His color is an orange 
golden tan on top, fading to cream underneath. He has a fine 
pencil black line around the edge of his eyelids and lips, a black 
nose and black inside his mouth. His large beautiful eyes are 
full of expression and match his darkest tan. 

We think he is a golden Siberian husky because he corres- 
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ponds exactly to the description of this dog given in an en- 
cyclopedia on dogs. Monty loves the snow and hunts out every 
patch he can find and rolls in it, eat, slides on it and lies on it. 
We have never seen him shiver with the cold. He has a very 
thick undercoat in winter. 

One morning I heard him barking way off somewhere. I 
found him herding young cattle on the hillside and driving 
them into an old shed. This must have been instinct, as dogs 
of his breed herd reindeer for the Esquimos. 

Every morning he sat on the lawn (we have moved from 
this place now) and watched for the postman. Once he missed 
him. Monty waited a while, then went to the end of the 
driveway, smelled the auto tracks and followed them to our 
R.F.D. mail box, sniffed the ground around it, then stood up 
on his hind legs and smelled the box, even ran his nose over the 
flag that the postman puts up after leaving the mail. Satisfied 
that the postman had already been here, he came back into 
the house. 

One winter night he met a skunk. He was terribly upset 
and rolled and pushed himself along on his side for a half 
hour, never stopping one second. We were bent double laugh- 
ing at him, and the looks he gave us were indescribable. When 
he was through, there was not a trace of odor on him. 

He is quick to learn tricks, and obeys instantly. He learns the 
names of strangers quickly. His vocabulary is constantly in- 
creasing. We are amazed at his response to certain words and 
phrases when we are just talking to each other. If anybody 
Starts to come into our yard that he doesn’t want (for some 
unknown reason), he takes hold of their foot so they cannot 
move, but does not bite. 

Everyone says, “What a beautiful dog!” They go out of their 
way to look at him. He is photogenic, too. 

A man visited us a while ago and said, “Oh, a husky!” 

I replied, “How do you know?” 


He answered, “We had one for twelve years, just like him.” 


He's photogenic, too! 
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England Honors 
War Animals 


Photos by J. Denton Robinson 


HE British, Australian, New Zealand 
and Indian members of the Camel 
Corps who gave their lives in the war 
are honored by this beautiful monument 
above, erected in memory of their brave 
deeds. It stands in the Embankment 
Gardens, London, and shows the camel 
loaded with a soldier and his equipment. 
In a lovely rose garden of a Liverpool 
park is the granite memorial shown below 
epon which is a sculpture of Jet, who 
died in November 1949, in his eighth 
year. Beneath the memorial is buried 
Britain’s famous Alsatian hero of the 
Blitz. Jet was the holder of three gal- 
lantry medals and was awarded a speci! 
star for leading rescuers in a coal mining 
disaster. Holder of the Dogs’ Victoria 
Cross, Jet had a proud moment when he 
was led by Civil Defense through London 
in the famous Victory Parade, in June 


1946. 


Model for statue of Old Drum. 


Memorial 


By Zelma Goslee Locke 


FTER 87 years Old Drum has been 

immortalized in a statue at Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, where the final trial was 
held in one of the strangest cases in the 
history of this section of America. Old 
Drum as you may already know was the 
Missouri Hound Dog to whom Senator 
George Graham Vest paid his famous 
tribute in the old Court House in War- 
rensburg, in 1870. 

Senator Vest’s eulogy won the case of 
Drum’s master, Charles Burden. A 
favorite hound, Drum was shot by a 
neighbor, Leonidas Hornsby, who had 
sworn to kill the first dog to come on his 
place after he had lost over a hundred 
sheep. 

Each man was determined to win his 
case and after several appeals, Hornsby 
finally took it to the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. Vest’s eulogy on Drum in his 
final appeal to the jury won the case and 
became a classic speech. Burden was 
awarded fifty dollars damages for the 
loss of his favorite hunting dog. 

Contributions for the statue, which was 
unveiled September 23, 1957, came from 


37 of the 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Spain, and Costa Rica. Contribu- 
tions total over a thousand dollars to date, 
most of it in one dollar amounts. 


The eulogy was called “The Lost 
Speech” by people who heard it. It was 
called “lost” because there was no steno- 
grapher there that rainy night, in the 
dim oil lighting of the court room in the 
Old Court House in 1870 to take down 
the emotionally inflamed words of the 
orator lawyer. 


Mr. Vest often spoke extemporaneously 
because of his remarkable power of 
oratory. The speech was reconstructed by 
someone who remembered it, a lawyer 
who said he was so impressed that he 
“remembered every word.” 


Years ago, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, in his column in the New York 
Evening Post, commented “. . . we own 
this magnificent tribute to dogs not 
because it was written or printed but 
because it has survived in the same man- 
ner as ancient epics, folk songs, ballads, 
cowboy choruses, sea chanties and lulla- 
bies.” 
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Going My Way? 


By Helen Johnson 


M‘** strange and unusual passen- 


gers commute on buses all over 
the world. But out in Brisbane, Califor- 
nia, the strangest one ever dreamed of is 
a daily passenger from that small town 
to the metropolis of San Francisco. 

It all came about in this way. One 
evening as Mrs. Kay Glenn was driving 
the Brisbane bus along the highway on 
Boneyard Hill, she spied a rooster sitting 
dejectedly under a bush. The next morn- 
ing he was still there. So the kind- 
hearted driver pulled the big bus to the 
side of the road and tempted the hungry 
fowl with a piece of bread. As he ate 
his breakfast, she grabbed him and put 
him on the bus. Immediately he settled 
down on a bar back of one of the bus 
seats and seemed perfectly contented. 

Since then he has become a favorite 
with the passengers who commute daily 
to their work in San Francisco. But more 
than that, he is also the pet of commutors 
on other buses who watch for him. Mrs. 
Glenn has named him Pretty Boy. When 
she parks her bus in front of a cafe for 
a coffee-break, the rooster stays on his 
perch as though he felt a keen responsi- 
bility for its safety. Everyone who passes 
the bus, however, stops and pets him— 
for which attention he begins to crow 
vigorously. 


“That’s his way of saying 
‘Thank you,’ ” says his mistress. 


The strange passenger. 
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Ever wondered how 


often should you bathe your dog ? 


Read: 


By Frances Emler 


... and discover the answer. 


Other canine questions? Write us, we'll answer them! 


DAILY shower may make you feel 
A great. A bath every Saturday 
night, “whether you need it or not,” may 
no longer keep you socially acceptable, 
but Fido and his canine friends still figure 
that’s over-doing it for dogs. We're in- 
clined to agree! So, a queston we're 
frequently asked by readers is “How 
often?” 


It’s a little hard to generalize, because 
the answer really depends upon your dog. 
A good average would probably be once 
every six or eight weeks, unless he does 
something to bring it upon himself and 
you more often. 


For instance, if he’s a long-haired dog 
who leads a rugged, out-door life and 
usually comes home looking as if he has 
already had a mud bath, he'll need bath- 
ing fairly often. You can probably bathe 
him once a week, if you think he needs 
it. However, if he begins to scratch, cut 
down at once. Too frequent bathing 
will dry out his skin. 


If your dog is a tiny lap dog who is 
seldom out of doors and has little oppor- 
tunity to become dirty, a bath every six 


months will get him by very nicely, and 
make it easy on both of you. If you 
think he smells less inviting than Chanel 
No. 5, try wiping him down with a towel 
moistened with scented alcohol. There 
are also excellent commercial preparations 
on the market for cleaning dogs between 
baths. 

Puppies require special attention. They 
should not be bathed at all until after 
they've had their permanent inoculations 
against distemper and infectious hepatitis. 
This can’t be emphasized too strongly. 
In bathing any young dog, it’s very im- 
portant to keep him warm until com- 
pletely dry. In bad weather confine him 
from 24 to 48 hours. An older dog can 
“take it” better, but it’s still essential to 
keep him warm until thoroughly dry. 
Late evening is a good time for Fido’s 
acquatic ordeal, because you can keep 
him indoors overnight. 

Actually, your dog’s bath needn’t be 
an ordeal. Make the first one enjoyable 
for him, and you won't have to rout him 
out from beneath the bed or extricate 
him from a remote corner of your darkest 
closet for future dunkings! 
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MBE. Anne Drury, a Glasgow housewife, bought 

a kitten in a pet shop. The same day her 
10-year-old son, Clifford, brought home, unannounced, 
a white mouse. He had done a “swap”’ for it at school. 
Since neither pet could be sent packing, they had to 
learn to live together, which was not at all diffcult. 
The kitten was about four weeks old and the mouse 
of uncertain age when they came together. The pictures 
were taken four weeks later. Aside from feeding them 
together. Mrs. Drury took no special steps to train 
the pets, just fondled them and encouraged them to 
play together. The kitten was amiably tolerant of the 
mouse at all times. But the mouse was afraid of no 
one and nothing ! 
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“Thank you, that was so good!” 
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“Can | have some more, 
please?” I'll try not to make 
a mess.” 


“Ah, bliss! You don’t mind if | : " 
snuggle up, do you?” 


4 { 
5 Photos by 
Pan World Press, Ltd. 
| 
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One of the most primitive creatures left on earth today. 


The World's Strangest Mammal 


By Frank Madigan 


HAT a quaint little creature, the 

platypus. Timid, shy and sensitive, 
at first glance it could be mistaken for a 
duck, with its bill and webbed feet. But 
its body is more like that of an otter. It 
has a tail like a beaver, besides, and claws 
for digging. Is the platypus at all con- 
fused about himself? Never! He’s only 
a bit shy. 

Australia is a country known through- 
out the world for its peculiar assortment 
of animal life directly related to the pre- 
historic ages, and is without equal in this 
respect in the world today. Perhaps its 
little platypus, found nowhere else on the 
globe, is the strangest of them all. The 
platypus is a living link, in fact, with all 
four of the classifications: mammals, birds, 
fishes and reptiles; and is known to 
scientists as one of the most primitive 
creatures left on earth today: an ovi- 
parious amphibian mammal. These terms 
ought to be contradictory. To all intents 
and purposes, this animal just couldn't 
exist. But the platypus doesn’t know all 
this, and keeps right on existing. 

The female platypus, because she is 
classified as a mammal, feeds her young 
with milk through the pores of her skin, 
as she has no teats. But she broods like a 
bird, sleeping for two weeks after laying 
her eggs and curling her flat tail around 
them until they hatch. Her reproductive 
organs are similar to those of a reptile, but 
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the heart is that of a mammal. 

Fully-grown, the platypus is twenty 
inches long and its rich greyish-brown fur 
gives it perfect camouflage against its 
natural background of creeks and rivers 
where it hunts food under water, shutting 
it eyes and ears before diving, and staying 
under water for only a few minutes at a 
time while foraging. It feeds only in 
the early morning or late evening, always 
avoiding direct sunlight, on tadpoles, 
worms and small fishes; storing the food 
until surfacing, where it swims around 
chewing. 

The bashful platypus makes its home 
in burrows like a rabbit. In fact, in 
rabbit country, it will take over an actual 
abandoned burrow and adapt it for its 
own. 


The male platypus has a claw on one 
of its hind legs which secrets a poison 
substance, its only means of protection. 
But the hearing of the platypus is so sensi- 
tive, and it moves so swiftly in water, that 
it is seldom caught, except when it falls 
foul of the nets of a poacher fisherman. 


Like the Australian koala bear, the 
platypus is unique of its kind. By means 
of stringent protection, its numbers are 
now increasing, particularly in Australia’s 
quieter streams in Northern Queensland, 
forming a fascinating subject for research 
by scientists and naturalists everywhere. 


In Memoriam 


WE regret to announce the passing 
of two Honorary Vice-Presidents 
of our American Humane Education 
Society within the past few weeks. They 
are Mr. William T. Phillips and Dr. 
William F. H. Wentzel, both of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr: Phillips was for many years 
Operative Manager of the Pennsylvania 
S.P.C.A. and a member of the Board of 
The American Humane Association. Mr. 
Wentzel also had a long career in humane 
work as Secretary of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Humane Society. 

Both these men, sincere workers for our 
cause, will be sorely missed from among 
our ranks. They were outstanding, sincere 
humanitarians, Pioneers in this field of 
endeavor. 


Book Review 


HE well-known Jean Poindexter 

Colby has written a book for children 
entitled JENNY, Hastings House, N.Y. 
She was kind enough to send it to us for 
review since there is mention in it of our 
hospital on Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

The story concerns the Clark family 
who have just moved into a newly- 
purchased home, and have decided to find 
a dog to match the statue that stands on 
the lawn and is inscribed to: “Jenny, A 
Wise and Loving Member of Our Family, 
1889-1910.” 

“So one day, after what seemed a long, 
tiring time of moving in and unpacking, 
the Clark children and their mother went 
to the Angell Memorial Hospital in 
Boston to get a dog. That is where 
many lost and unwanted dogs are taken. 
If a person can prove he will be a good 
owner, he can have his pick of the day's 
dogs.” Jenny at first seemed to be the 
mangiest dog of the lot, but Pete, the 
young son, spotted her. “I like this one,” 
he said. So the family took new Jenny 
home, and enjoyed her tremendously. 

Mrs. Colby’s book is delightful, with 
fresh and lively illustrations by Marie C. 
Nichols. The source for the story is Mrs. 
Colby’s own family, but the real help for 
this book, it seems, was Jenny herself. 
This is a true story. 
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By Alden S. Wood 


Photographs by the Author unless otherwise credited 
Reprinted by courtesy of Nature Magazine 


Or THE OUTSKIRTS of the quiet city of Methuen, 
Massachusetts, where green, rolling meadows break away 
from the concrete ribbon of Route 28, stands what is probably 
America’s only farm for retired horses. 

Maintained by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, it is celebrating its forty-second anniver- 
sary this year. Joseph E. Haswell, a broad-shouldered, friendly 
man of fifty, has superintended the 186-acre farm for thirty-one 
years, with the help of six other long-service employees. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the farm is the broad 
variety of its inhabitants. As one might expect, the public 
quickly associates any S.P.C.A. center with “help to animals”— 
all animals—and in but few places is this borne out more 
graphically. True, many horses have a home at the farm; but so 
do chickens, ducks, geese, a deer, a goat, a donkey, dogs, cats, 
rabbits, a tame crow, and, at different times, monkeys, alligators, 
foxes and raccoons! Business really booms in the weeks follow- 
ing Easter, as children tire of no longer fluffy chicks and duck- 
lings, and rabbits outgrow apartment homes. 

Joe Haswell’s repertoire of animalecdotes is endless, for it 


hs. 


Facing busy Route 28 in Methuen, the MSPCA Rest Farm 

for Horses is this year marking its forty-second anniversary. 

Here live retired racing ponies, draft horses, dozens of cats 

and dogs, rabbits, and a variety of birds, to name only a 
small segment of the guests. 


seems that whenever an animal is in trouble, the telephone 
on his battered desk is the first to shrill. Once he had to corner 
a full-grown rhesus monkey (another animal past the “pet” 
stage) in nearby Lawrence. 

“As we went in the door,” Joe recalls, “that monkey looked as 


At peace with the world, five of the eighteen retired horses now living at the Rest Farm nod in the noonday sun. With ample 


pasturage and water, and 186 ac 


res to call their own, they will spend their twilight years in comfort. 
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Farm superintendent Joe Haswell holds the bridles of two of the 
Farm's three magnificent 18-year-old Clydesdales’ retired from 
Rockingham Race Track, where they once pulled the starting gate 
for race horses. 


big as a baboon. After a half-hour wrestling match, we floored 
him and wrapped him in canvas. The boys at the Spot Pond 
Zoo were as glad to get him as his owners were to see him go!” 

Soon after this, a six-point buck swam up the Merrimac River 
to where the foundations of factories, rising vertically from the 
water, left him unable to climb out. Joe and one of his men 
took out an aluminum boat and lassoed the deer, which towed 
them a half-mile and nearly swamped them. The finally got 
him ashore where, like most of the wild animals they handle, 
he was released deep in the woods. 

Another deer, panicked by a dog, rammed its head between 
the iron pickets of a park fence. When Haswell got there, he 
saw that the crowd around the animal had so excited it that 
one eye was badly injured. After carefully tying and extricating 
it, the S.P.C.A. men drove the deer back to the farm. Joe 
himself replaced the injured eye in its socket, bandaged it, and 


Standing beside the Society’s ambulance, Farm super- 
intendent Haswell keeps a restraining hand on Snowball, 
a peppy, mischievous goat despite his twenty-odd years. 


let the creature convalesce in one of the large corrals. Within 
a week, the eye had healed perfectly, and the deer bounded 
away to freedom! 

In his thirty-one years dedicated to helping and healing 
animals, Joe has been injured only once, and he is quick to say 
it was not the animal's fault. He was asked to aid a Lawrence 
farmer whose 2000-pound draft horse had crashed through a 
weak spot in the barn floor. 


“This is always a touch job,” Joe explains, “because more 
often than not, the barn is so old that a block and tackle rigged 
to a roof beam is apt to bring the barn down rather than pull 
the horse up!” 

With traction supplied by two fire engines and a pair of 
blocks and tackles, they eased the frightened horse out of the 
broken timbers. As Joe knelt to examine a bad cut, the horse 
kicked him in the left knee and “spun me around like a button.” 


Foggy, a 17-year-old deer and Salty, 
a@ goose of the same age, were for 
years an inseparable couple. Salty 
was brought in to Joe Haswell with 
a@ severe dog-bite on his neck, and 
with the help of Foggy, who licked 
the wound during several week, Salty 
made a complete recovery. 
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Boston mounted police patrolman 
William B. Dooley, at left, makes one 
of his frequent visits to the four re- 
tired police horses at the Farm. 
Another patrolman has put the old 
familiar saddle on his retired mount 
and will take him for a short ride 
around the meadow. 


Photograph by Wainwright 


The ice calk shoe left an injury that is still troublesome on 
occasion. 

Horses, of course, are the most popular animals during daily 
visiting hours at the farm. In particular, four handsome police 
horses that share the same spacious pasture receive the most 
faithful callers. One of these is Patrolman William D. Dooley, 
stable supervisor for Boston’s mounted police, who visits Gerry, 
Buddy, Wimpy and Bedford regularly. 

Few animals exhibit the dignity, grace and regal pride of these 
grand horses. All are more than twenty years old, yet, with 
the excellent care they received with the police, coupled with 
the restful life at the farm, they remain as sleek and contented 
as any show animal. Part of this healthy picture is due to the 
horses being retired before the strain of long years of walking 


on pavement has done injury to their legs. It is amusing to see 
the near-human aloofness of these disciplined animals when 
“Doc”, a sassy Indian pony half their age, comes clattering up to 
tease. “Doc” might as well nicker and stomp around a group 
of bronze statues for all the rise he gets out of them. 

Probably the most appreciative horses are the huge Percherons 
that worked for years at heavy labor. Ambling along on broad, 
scarred hooves, nipping a green bud here and there, pausing now 
and then to blow and perhaps think about the comfortable stall 
down in the barn, they present a picture of placidity that is 
hard to equal. 

At the Rest Farm for Horses, 400 Broadway, Methuen, 
Massachusetts, you do not need a printed sign to know that 
“kindness to animals” is a way of life. 


Under a broad and shady tree, retired police horses stand in relaxed comradeship in their spacious meadow. Like the other 
Farm horses, their shoes have been removed to take unnecessary strain from aging legs. 


February 1958 
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A Dapper = 


By Robert Zidan (7th Grade) 
Casey is my parakeet, 
He keeps his feathers nice and neat, 
His coat is green, his tail is blue, 
He likes to talk and whistle, too. 
He swings and swings and rings his bell, 
He’s quite an acrobat as well. 
Now and then he sings a song, 


He’s quite contented all day long. 
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Can we go out and play? asks the little girl and her collie. 
picture was sent to us by Mrs. Joseph S. Klebes of Attleboro, Mass. 
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3. WITHIN. 
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Juppy 


By Robin Gates (11) 


UPPY was a wire haired terrier that belonged to my grand- 


J parents. 


Of the two dogs they had, I loved him more. In spite of 
biting my lip four times (by accident), I loved him. 

Juppy was never famous, but we thought a lot of him. 

In the summer we played ball, until he got so old he couldn’t 


see well enough to play. 


In October of this year, his life came to a close. 
He had lived a good life and died a quiet death. May his 


doggy soul find a place to rest 
OUR 


in heaven. 
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The Batter 


By Caroline Emmet (7) 


NCE I was out doors with my Mother. I was back of the 
House. I herd my Mother calling me so I came. 
She held up a Butter Fly. It was ornge. It had black edges 
with wight Dots. It seemed as thought it could not fly. My 
Mother and I took it in the House. I asked her if she knew 
where a Shoe Box was, and she told me. I kept it for one day 
and one night. Then my Father took him and put him on a 
tree. Next day I looked. No Butter Fly. 


By Mary Harmony Harden (3rd Grade) 


} Rewind was born by his mother, Orange Juice. Orange 
Juice was our first cat that raised all her kittens. 

We have nine of them. 

Lollypop does not like to sleep with us. The others do. 

“A'S 01 ‘sdoy “6 

AAOMSSOUD OL SYFASNV 
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Ma, Pat Son Dog 


By Eula Patton (7th Grade) 


My pet is a dog, 

Not the first I’ve had, 
But certainly the most, 
Frolicsome and bad. 


He’s black all over, 

Except a spot that’s white, 
And for plain old smartness 
He sure is bright. 


At least to me 

He’s awfully smart, 
For my dog commands 
A part of my HEART. 


Kris Kringle and Laura 


I HAVE a lot of fun with my dog. He is real playful. In 
the summer I am going to take him to our town fair. Kris 
Kringle, our dog, means “Santa Claus,” because we got him on 
Christmas Eve. My dog follows me all over town. Oh, I forgot 
to tell you. I live in Ayer, Mass. Ayer, Mass. is a very nice 
town. I am sending you a picture of my dog and I. 

Laura Bastian (9) 
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Park Avenue 


By Frederick G. Vogel 


It isn’t every cat who can slum on Murray Hill! 


OW many times have you heard the 
bromide, “New York is a wonderful 
place to visit, but I'd hate to live there”? 
For all its frantic activity, glitter and noise, 
the Big City probably does disenchant 
many weekend guests. But if Paul, an 
amber-eyed, orange-tinged housecat im- 
ported from the wilds of California, could 
vocalize his sentiments, he’d tell everyone 
that “New York is great!” 

Now about three years old, Paul is a 
familiar figure in the Murray Hill district 
of mid-Manhattan, where he has been 
the pet of Miss Marion Lawler since the 
spring of 1956. The City is usually aloof 
in most respects, but Paul, the acknow- 
ledged center of attraction for blocks 
around, has conquered more inhabitants 
than the British during the Revolutionary 
War. When he and his mistress take 
their constitutional in the evenings, 
dozens of neighbors whom Miss Lawler 
herself doesn’t know, greet Paul and 
extend their regards. 

Saucers of milk and dishes of food are 
common sights on neighborhood window 
sills, giving their be-whiskered beneficiary 
as varied a menu as one could find at 
any of the nearby restaurants. 

An active animal, Paul has discovered 
a little plot of mountain greenery, which 
probably his neighbors don’t know exists, 
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in between two apartment buildings. It 
is there that he spends most sunny after- 
noons, counting the blades of grass and 
admiring an occasional bird that flutters 
by. On rainy days, he nudges between 
several windows boxes set inside Miss 
Lawler’s balcony, and peers fourteen stories 
downward to observe Big City life in 
action. 

Has Paul adapted himself to city living? 

For one thing, he loves to ride the 
elevator and purrs during his journeys 
down from or up to his quarters. He has 
found several hedges on the block, and 
amidst these secluded clumps of shrubbery 
he plays, oblivious to the sound and fury 
on all sides, as another cat might in a 
suburbanite’s back yard. Paul always 
recognizes his mistress when she turns 
the corner of her street, in spite of crowds 
and traffic. He often accompanies her 
to the grocer, more than two blocks away, 
sitting on the curb until his mistress has 
crossed the street, waiting for her call, 
looking both ways, then hurrying across 
to join her. While Miss Lawler shops, 
Paul stretches himself near the doorway, 
looking amazingly like one of the stone 
lions on the steps of the New York 
Public Library. 


All in all, Paul appears to enjoy his 
forest of brick and cement, and is fast 


becoming as distinguished a landmark as 
the Empire State Building. After all, 
it isn’t every cat who can slum on Park 
Avenue and be accosted by doorman and 
executive alike. 


A Letter 
To the Kditor 


ISS NANCIE S. KRESS writes us: 

“A rather incredible incident has 

occurred during the past few days, and 

since it involves your magazine, I thought 
you might be interested. 

“The other evening on a shopping 
spree, I spied a display of coo-coo clocks 
in a department store. All my life I’ve 
been in love with them. I looked long- 
ingly at the clocks, talked to the clerk, 
thought of my financial situation, and 
hailed an elevator. Soon another box was 
added to my overflowing arms. 

“The following day at work, I thought 
not only of my coo-coo clock, but also of 
the kitten I was to acquire in a few days. 
Kittens love to bat objects to see them 
in motion! Kittens love to climb, love to 
investigate! My forebodings were great. 


“At lunch time I went to browse in 
the periodical room of the library. I 
happened to pull the latest issue of “Our 
Dumb Animals” from the shelf, and there, 
as if somehow my actions and thoughts 
for the past twenty-four hours had been 
spied upon, was your May cover!” 


Our May cover 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


ASSORTED 
Package of 12 — $1.00 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to ws next 11 issues.’’“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
POPULAR DOGS 
1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1957 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.50. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE S$. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Box 372 

Northampton City Zone ........ 
Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed $ .............:0.0000 


Please send order to address at left. 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1,00 
Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Fuueral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Koses Are 


ES, that is the way many of the valentines 
of our youth began. Old fashioned, per- 
haps, and yet, they served their purpose well. For, after all, what is 
Valentine’s Day but a time for the exchange of friendly greetings — 
messages of friendship and good will. It is an old custom and a 
good one. 


Why not plan your message this year as a constant reminder of you 
each month. In other words, let your valentine be an enduring one. 


Make up your mind to send your greeting in the form of an inexpen- 
sive gift, one that will appeal to the best in all of us — love, justice, 


compassion. 
What we are trying to say is that Our Dumb Animals will make an 


excellent valentine. 


Just fill out the blank below and send it with the subscription price 
of $1.50 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
We will do the rest. 


Greetings on Valentine’s Day 


This Valentine good for one year’s adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


1 enclose my check for G................. Please send a year’s subscription (or 
subscriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS fo the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
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